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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARIAN 
By Jessie W. Luther, State Teachers’ College, La Crosse 


You are all familiar with the old 
adage—“There is nothing new under the 
sun.” I hope you will not be more than 
ever convinced of its truth when I have 
finished this talk. 

“Adult education and the public li- 
brary” is a subject that has been dis- 
cussed pro and con in library conferences 
for years past, but is it yet worn out? 
I hope you have noted the wording of the 
topic on this program—Adult education 
and the librarian. 

The suggestions I shall try to leave 
with you are made to librarians of small 
public libraries. It is trite perhaps to 
attempt again to define a small library. 
In this connection I go back in my think- 
ing to a library meeting I attended some 
years ago. I was especially interested in 
a section meeting scheduled to diseuss 
“Cataloging problems in the small li- 
brary.” The first leader in discussion 


arose and announced that it was neces- 
sary to define terms and throughout the 
discussions at this meeting we would re- 
gard a small library as one having not 
fewer than 40 staff members. At that 
I was so disappointed and discouraged 
that I’m not sure I heard another word 
said. It was not till later that my sense 
of humor came to my rescue, since when 
I have liked to define a small library as 
one in which one librarian is doing the 
work of 40 staff members. I trust you 
like my definition the better of the two. 

In your capacity as librarian of a 
small public library, you have been as 
a matter of course, carrying on adult 
education activities for years past. I 
submit two questions to aid in mental 
stock taking: 

Are you satisfied with results ob- 
tained? 

Do you find it better or even possible 
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to continue former methods under 
changed and rapidly changing condi- 
tions? 

Let us review in our thinking together 
some of the elements in present day con- 
ditions with which the librarian must 
deal. We are probably unanimous in 
agreement that outstanding factors are: 


1. Depleted budgets and book stocks. 

2. Overworked staffs. Enormous _in- 

crease in needs and demands for li- 

brary service. 

New trends in thinking and reading 

demand new techniques especially in 

library service to adults. 

Increased leisure (voluntary or en- 

forced) has resulted in use of libra- 

ries by people who previously had not 

entered them. Reading rooms are 

overcrowded, periodical and other ref- 

erence resources are greatly over- 

taxed and book needs tremendously 

increased. 

5. Various changes in adult reading in- 
terests are apparent, that of especial 
significance being— 


~ 


> 


(1) From fiction to non-fiction. <A 
study of recent library reports shows a 
steady trend from light to serious read- 
ing. Between 1930 and 1932 circulation 
of adult non-fiction increased as much as 
81% in small public libraries and from 
30% to 40% in larger libraries according 
to a report on “The public library in the 
depression” published in the Library 
Quarterly (October, 1932). This was 
based on reports from 614 libraries. 

(2) Circulation gains are outstanding 
in business books, economics, history, 
philosophy, religion, sociology and tech- 
nological subjects. Great interest is 
manifest in biography and travel books, 
the latter being most popular with men 
who have been unemployed for a long 
time. 

These changes in reading interests in- 
volve different skills in book selection, 
readjustments in book funds and above 
all a knowledge of current materials— 
government publications, pamphlets, re- 
ports and proceedings of commissions 
and societies and studies made by re- 
search workers. 
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6. The notable increase in the number of 
men making use of library facilities. 
The charge used to be made and 

justly in too many instances that the 
smaller public libraries catered too ex- 
clusively to children and women and that 
too much of the library’s book fund was 
spent for current fiction and non-fiction 
of limited appeal. Such a charge cer- 
tainly cannot be fairly made against 
public libraries in general at the present 
time. The alert librarian recognizes a 
great challenge to her abilities in book 
selection and book service in meeting the 
needs and interests of this new clientele. 
Whatever the motives that lead men to 
public libraries in the present crisis they 
are coming in greater numbers every day 
and as a result many men will find them- 
selves better equipped mentally because 
of hours spent in the library, and libra- 
rians must strive not only to meet pres- 
ent needs of this new clientele but to 
make it a permanent one. 

7. Recent research and studies have 
proven the ability of adults to learn. 
The results of genuinely scientific 
studies in the psychology of adult 
learning made in recent years have 
demonstrated that the chief reason 
why adults do not learn is not lack of 
ability but the lack of opportunity or 
desire. Doesn’t this fact give decided 
indication of the role to be played by 
public libraries? It is evident that it 
behooves the librarian to make more 
serious study of learning ability and 
reading interests of adults, to make 
available the printed materials to 
meet their’ special needs and even to 
create the demand. A prominent li- 
brarian has emphasized the fact that 
the economic law of supply and de- 
mand is practically reversed in li- 
brary service—“make a service avail- 
able and the demand will take care of 
itself.” 

8. There is a shift in interest within the 
library itself from books to people. 
This is evidenced in many libraries by 
simplification of charging systems 
and cataloging, less emphasis on mere 
routine and statistics of book circula- 
tion. The growth of readers’ advisory 
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service, special work with groups of 
adults, rural library extension, are all 
encouraging signs of the trend from 
“merely lending books to service to 
readers.” 

9. New fields of adult education have de- 
veloped recently — alumni education, 
parent education, radio education and 
an entirely new emphasis on coopera- 
tion with university extension and 
home study activities. 

10. There are two new groups of adults 
whose needs must be met: 


(1) the older unemployed adults 

(2) young people just out of high 
school who can’t go to work because 
there are no jobs, nor to college because 
there is no money. 

I have stated that we would probably 
be unanimous in agreement that these 
ten changes in conditions now confront- 
ing the librarian of the small public li- 
brary are outstanding and general. In 
the light of them I again submit the 
question—Can you continue to employ 
previous methods in carrying on an adult 
education program? Even though you 
were 100% satisfied with results obtained 
in the good old days, will your older 
methods continue to meet adequately the 
challenge of this new day? Has the time 
not arrived when the librarian must re- 
direct her thinking, take stock of her li- 
brary’s facilities and reorganize her ac- 
tivities in behalf of the general move- 
ment for a “new deal” in the education 
of adults? 

In this redirecting of adult education 
activities the first step should be one of 
special and intensive preparation on the 
part of the librarian, especially if in the 
past her library’s program of adult edu- 
cation has been unorganized, with activ- 
ities somewhat haphazard and incidental. 

As aids and guides in study and prep- 
aration on the part of the librarian I 
want to recommend and emphasize espe- 
cially: 

I. “Adult education and the Library”; 
a bulletin published by the American Li- 
brary Association, 1924-1930, 6 vols. 

Assignment I, General 
I. April 1929, p. 35-60 (Jennings) 
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I. July 1930, p. 67-90 (Rural Adult Ed- 
ucation) 

I. March 1927, p. 3-11 (Review of “Li- 
braries and Adult Education’) 

I. October 1928, p. 91-103 (Amer. Assoc. 
Adult Educ.) 

II. May 1925, p. 6-8 (Characteristics of 
Read. Cour.) 

V. January 1930, p. 3-11 
Readers’ Adviser) 

VI. April 1930, p. 35-52 (Lenart. Lib. 
work with groups) 

IX. February 1926, p. 3-23 (Libraries 
and University Extension) 

X. October 1927, p. 21-22 (Borresen. 
Service to Readers—La Crosse.) 


You probably have these issues or 
many of them. 

Bind, if possible. 

Excellent for re-reading and review at 
the present time. 

Basic material—for example: 


(1) Judson T. Jennings. Voluntary 
education thru the Public Library (April 
1929). Also in separate pamphlet. 
A. L. A. 25¢. 

(2) John D. Willard. Libraries and 
rural adult education (Jan. 1929) 

II. Have available and check carefully 
the latest edition of “Books and pam- 
phlets on library work”—listing all pub- 
lications of the Amer. Lib. Assoc. 

The sections—“Book selecting and 
book buying aids”, “Reading with a pur- 
pose” and “Other adult education aids,” 
list a wealth of material for the libra- 
rian’s study and for use with readers. 
e. g. Dudgeon, “The worker and the li- 
brary.” 

III. Part II of the Oct. 1934 Bulletin 
of the A. L. A.—“Library Projects under 
the FERA.” 

As I have studied this survey I’ve been 
particularly impressed with work done 
and to be done by small libraries. It is 
evident that the size of the library is by 
no means a determining factor in an 
efficient adult education program. It is 
well to bear in mind that a library des- 
ignated “small” because of limits of ter- 
ritory served, or size of book collection or 
number of staff members may still be 
achieving large results. This fact is 


(Flexner. 
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stressed in a significant statement made 
recently by the Director of the Library 
Extension Division of a State Depart- 
ment of Education, when he reported, 
“I was interested to find that practically 
all the small libraries had been more 
alert to the situation than the large li- 
braries. The reason for that is plain, of 
course. It is because they are in closer 
touch with their people and the libra- 
rians in particular have no intermedi- 
aries between them and their patrons.” 

When the real test of what rather than 
how much is applied to a library’s serv- 
ice, it is frequently quite evident that 
there are some small libraries rendering 
large service. 

Parenthetically let me comment on a 
statement in this discussion just referred 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin. I quote: “The 
Emergency Education Program regula- 
tions make no provision for library books 
or library service. Indeed they fail to 
recognize the library as having any part 
in adult education.” 

Does that not jar us out of any state 
of complacency we as librarians may 
have been in regarding past accomplish- 
ments in the field of adult education? At 
least we have failed to impress the 
United States government. 

However, it doesn’t matter greatly, it 
seems to me, whether or no the library 
received an engraved invitation to the 
party. That it is among those present in 
full dress is the fact to be reckoned with. 

IV. My next practical suggestion is 
that the librarian make connection and 
maintain close contact with the A. L. A. 
agencies at work in the field of education 
of adults. You are no doubt familiar 
with the aims and policies of the “Board 
on the Library and Adult Education” of 
which Mr. Dudgeon was Chairman for 
several years and at present headed by 
Mr. Franklin P. Hopper. The A. L. A. 
maintains other Boards and Committees 
intimately concerned with the Adult Ed- 
ucation Movement. 

In February 1934, Mr. John Chancellor 
came to A. L. A. Headquarters as Assist- 
ant in Adult Education in the Public Li- 
brary Division. Mr. Chancellor is par- 
ticularly interested in the development 
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of adult education projects in smaller li- 
braries. 

The alert librarian who is reorganiz- 
ing her library’s adult education pro- 
gram will find it of great advantage to 
cooperate with the activities and use the 
publications of the A. L. A. 

V. The fifth suggestion as to study 
aids and practical guidance is along this 
same line—affiliate with the “American 
Association for Adult Education” and 
use their very helpful publications—two 
of which are especially recommended. 

(1) Handbook of Adult Education in 
the United States. Issued in April, 1934. 
$1.50 to members. $2.00 to non-members. 
“The first attempt to survey the whole 
field of adult education in the United 
States. Each section of the book is 
divided into two parts: a general sur- 
vey; and a series of notes about specific 
activities in that field.” I believe that 
librarians will find this book an indis- 
pensable guide in carrying on an up-to- 
the-minute adult education program. If 
not already available in your libraries, 
I urge you to buy it as soon as possible. 
Now I hear your mental questioning— 
Where is the $2.00 coming from to pay 
for it? And in reply I am presumptuous 
enough to ask a question—Wouldn’t it 
be possible to omit just one new fiction 
title from one book order and substitute 
the “Handbook of Adult Education”? 

(2) A second publication sponsored by 
the American Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation which I suggest as indispensable 
to the librarian at the present time is the 
“Journal of Adult Education” published 
quarterly. $3.00 per year. Any libra- 
rian attempting a serious program of 
adult education would profit by having 
this Journal on the library’s subscription 
list. Again, I presume to question— 
What general or fiction magazine could 
be left off your list for 1935, thereby 
saving $3.00 without seriously depriving 
readers? Why not try eliminating three 
popular or ephemeral magazines for one 
year and substituting the “Journal of 
Adult Education’’? 

The contributed articles are generally 
excellent and the “Clearing House” sec- 
tion is full of practical suggestions. The 


oe 
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June issue each year is of especial in- 
terest because it contains the “Annual 
Report of the Director of the American 
Association for Adult Education”. This 
is a helpful survey of activities and re- 
sults of adult education agencies 
throughout the United States. 

Now I hasten to explain that I am not 
commissioned by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education to act as sub- 
scription agent. I do feel strongly that 
in past efforts some librarians have been 
too prone to sail the adult education 
barque without chart or compass and as 
aids at the present time I believe it is 
most important to study and read the 
best publications available in the field 
and affiliate and cooperate closely with 
national agencies such as the A. L. A. 
and the American Association for Adult 
Education. 

You will recall that in listing changed 
conditions that demand new techniques 
in adult education programs I mentioned 
the fact that quite recently entirely new 
fields for library activities have been 
opened up. The limit of time for this 
talk does not allow for detailed discus- 
sion of these but there are two that I 
want to mention briefly—aluwmni educa- 
tion and radio education. I recommend 
investigation of possibilities for work in 
these fields to librarians who feel they 
have exhausted the possibilities of ac- 
complishment along older lines of work. 
A detailed study of adult education ac- 
tivities in Wisconsin libraries recently 
made revealed the fact that hardly a be- 
ginning had been made in organized 
effort to cooperate in the alumni educa- 
tion movement. 

Alumni education is one of the latest 
phases of the general movement for the 
education of adults and that its possi- 
bilities are practically unlimited is ap- 
parent when one ponders the single fact 
that more than 800 institutions of higher 
learning are now graduating each year 
approximately 90,000 young Americans. 
What is to become of these intellectually 
would be a serious problem under any 
circumstances, but at the present time 
when increasing leisure time and en- 
forced unemployment have to be faced, 
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the problem is one that all forces of solu- 
tion must grapple with. 

A recent report in the “Journal of 
Adult Education” states that 3,000,000 
young people who graduated from col- 
leges and secondary schools in 1929 were 
among the unemployed. That the situa- 
tion has grown steadily worse in the last 
five years is a truism. In discussing the 
situation in his own country a prominent 
British librarian said, “There is going to 
be a great struggle for the control of the 
leisure time of the public and civilization 
itself depends upon education getting the 
upper hand.” That educational forces 
are at least making a good beginning at 
getting the upper hand in Alumni Edu- 
cation in America is a most encouraging 
and challenging fact. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about 
this very modern phase of educational 
progress is its origin within the alumni 
group itself. Alumni education has been 
characterized as “the outgrowth of the 
insistent effort of college graduates to 
find for themselves some source of intel- 
lectual and imaginative stimulation upon 
which they may depend throughout their 
adult life.” 

Is not the public library the best 
source of intellectual guidance for the 
college alumni? Does it not follow that 
the librarian must be prepared to coop- 
erate intelligently and effectively in this 
special phase of adult education? This 
involves understanding the aims and pol- 
icies of the American Alumni Council, 
careful study of what has been accom- 
plished to date, reading of articles by 
authorities on the subject, notably Wil- 
fred B. Shaw, Director of Alumni Rela- 
tions at the University of Michigan, and 
use of the many excellent Alumni Read- 
ing Lists available such as those spon- 
sored by Lawrence College, University 
of Southern California and University 
of Michigan. 

In the few minutes remaining for this 
topic on this program, it savors of the 
ridiculous maybe to even start on the 
moot subject of radio education. The 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion itself doesn’t seem quite certain that 
there is such a thing as education by 
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radio. I propose to play safe and stay 
in the bibliographical field because I can 
recommend to you such worthwhile pub- 
lications as 

(1) ”What to read about radio”, com- 
piled by Severing Tyson in 1933 and sold 
by the University of Chicago Press for 
25¢. 

(2) “The broadcaster and the libra- 
rian”, by Francis K. W. Drury, 1930, 
National Council on Radio in Education, 
1930, which discusses such pertinent 
topics as “Why radio broadcasting calls 
for library cooperation; Educational pro- 
grams; Stimulating reading through the 
broadcast; and especially an excellent 
discussion by Severing Tyson under the 
caption, “Education tunes in” which is 
a study of radio broadcasting in adult 
education. Sold by the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, price 30¢. 

We are at least safe in assuming that 
the possibilities of education by radio 
seem to be unlimited when one considers 
that according to the 1930 census there 
was approximately one radio set to 
every three or four families in the 
United States. President Butler of 
Columbia University said in 1930, “We 
are now only at the beginning of this 
new period in civilization which this new 
agency in education marks and accom- 
panies. What the human voice has done 
for tens or for hundreds, what the 
printed page has done for hundreds or 
thousands, the radio system can now do 
for hundreds of thousands or for mil- 
lions.” 

It is apparent that three elements are 
involved in this matter of the possible 
enrichment of adult life through radio 
broadcasting: 

(1) the radio industry 
(2) educational forces 
(3) the listening public 


There is effort being made on the part 
of all three to investigate the possibil- 
ities of the unique opportunities of using 
radio as a means of education as well as 
for recreation or merely killing time. 
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The radio industry has fairly well 
solved the technical and commercial 
problems and has given concrete evidence 
of its interest in educational develop- 
ments. 

Educational forces are rapidly becom- 
ing alert to the possibilities of radio as 
a new instrument in their hands. 

Among educational forces isn’t the 
public library in a position to pioneer 
effectively in this new field? 

The librarian who may be looking for 
new adult educational worlds to conquer 
can at least begin investigation of pos- 
sibilities in this very recent movement 
for education by radio. 

By way of summary, may I again em- 
phasize: 

(1) that there is need and demand for 
a new program of adult education activ- 
ities to be undertaken by public libra- 
rians. 

(2) that the first requisite is that of 
redirection of thinking about the whole 
matter and careful preparation on the 
part of librarians. 

And may I make special plea, that 
above all else the librarian shall make 
sure of the direction to be travelled along 
the way of education of adults. 

Concerning direction, may I relate an 
incident that seems to furnish ample 
food for thought. A small boy whose 
home is in the state of Illinois was visit- 
ing in Wisconsin one summer. He was 
completely confused as to directions and 
very distressed over it and as small boys 
will, proceeded to distress those about 
him. We exhausted our ingenuity try- 
ing to get that lad straight with the com- 
pass but to no avail. The first morning 
he was home his mother found him gaz- 
ing with rapture at the sun as it as- 
cended. Pointing with great assurance 
he asked, “Mother, isn’t that east?” “Of 
course, it is, son”, she replied. And then 
he laughed heartily and said, “Oh, my, 
isn’t that funny. Up in Wisconsin they 
think it is south.” 
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ADULT BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


Outstanding Books for Public Library Use 
October 1933—October 1934 


SUMMARY OF PRELIMINARY REMARKS: When we met two years ago to talk 
about books, the emphasis was on books dealing with the economic situation. A re- 
view of the titles of the books discussed at that time reveals a surprising recurrence 
of one word—the word way: The Way Out of the Depression; The Way to Pros- 
perity; America’s Way Out; Hard Times, the Way In and the Way Out. We were 
engaged in looking for some vague, theoretical way that would lead us out of our 


troubles. 


Today as we scan our titles we discover that we are no longer concerned with 


any theoretical way out. 
is being tried out in practice. 
by Stuart Chase called A New Deal. 


Our attention is all centered on one particular way that 
At that time, too, we were talking about a new book 
Today it isn’t a new deal. 


It is The new deal. 


If there is any one book title on our list this year that seems to sum up the temper of 


present economic thought it is the title by Beard and Smith: 


Facing the Future 


Ayres. The economics of recovery. Mac- 
millan $1.75 

Beard & Smith. The future comes. Mac- 
Millan $1.75 

Borsodi. Flight from the city. Harper 
$2.50 

Chase. The economy of abundance. Mac- 


millan $2.50 
Clay. The mainstay of American individ- 
ualism. Macmillan $2.50 


Gallagher. Government rules industry. 
Oxford $2 

Lies. The new leisure challenges the 
schools. Nat. Ed. Assn. $2 

Lawrence. Beyond the New Deal. Mc- 
Graw $2.50 

Overstreet. We move in new directions. 
Norton $3 





A guide to civilized loafing. Norton 
$3 

Polakov. The power age. Covici $2.50 

Soule. The coming American revolution. 
Macmillan $2.50 

Thomas. The choice before us. Macmillan 
$2.50 

Woll. Our next step. Harper $2 

Armstrong. Europe between wars. 
millan $1.25 

Engelbrecht & Hanighen. 


Mac- 


Merchants of 


death. Dodd $2.50 

Seldes. Iron, blood and profits. Harper 
$2.50 

Henri. Hitler over Europe. Simon $1.90 

Lengyl. The new deal in Europe. Funk 
$2 

Shuster. Strong man rules. Appleton— 
Century $2 

Simonds. America faces the next war. 
Harper $1 


Harding. T N T: these national tax eat- 
ers. Long & Smith $2.75 


The Future Comes. 
M.K.R. 


Personal Records of Life and Experience 


Adamic. The native’s return. Harper 
$2.75 

Braley. Pegasus pulls a hack. Minton $3 

Brittain. Testament of youth. Macmillan 
$2.50 

Burke. The beauty of England. McBride 
$3 

Chanler. Roman spring. Little $3 

Faunce. Desert wife. Little $3 

Fleming. Brazilian adventure. Scribner 
$2.75 

Gannett. Sweet land. Doubleday $2 

Gilfillan. I went to Pit College. Viking 
$2.50 


Gillmor & Wetherill. Traders to the Nava- 


jos. Houghton $3 

Halper. On the shore. Viking $2 

Harris. The barter lady. Doubleday $2.50 

Johnson. Along this way. Viking $3.50 

Laughlin. Traveling through life. Hough- 
ton $3 

Miller. Beginnings of a mortal. Dutton 
$2.50 

Nijinsky, Mme. Nijinsky. Simon $3.75 

O’Sullivan. Twenty years a_ growing. 
Viking $2.50 

Rittenhouse. My house of life. Houghton 
$3.50 

Priestley. An English journey. Harper 
$3.50 


Rak. A cowman’s wife. Houghton $2.75 


Wald. Windows in Henry street. Little 
$3 

Way. The log of the Betsy Ann. McBride 
$2.75 

Wharton. A backward glance. Appleton— 
Century $3 


Other Biography and History 


The civilization of the old North- 
Macmillan $3.50 


Bond. 
west. 
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Brebner. The explorers of North Amer- 
ica. Macmillan $3.50 


Chinard. Honest John Adams. Little $3.75 

Howard. Stephen Foster Collins. Crowell 
$3.50 

Lyman. The saga of the Constock lode. 
Scribner $3.50 


Nerney. Thomas A. Edison. Smith & Haas 


$3.50 
Toksvig. Hans Christian Andersen. Har- 
court $3 
Wellman. Death on the prairie. Macmil- 
lan $2.75 
Literature 
Bruere & Beard. Laughing their way. 


Macmillan $4 
Engle. American song. Doubleday $1.75 
Luccock. Contemporary American litera- 
ture and religion. Willet $2 
Untermeyer. Poetry, its appreciation and 
enjoyment. Harcourt $3.50 
DRAMA; Mary of Scotland (Anderson), 
Yellow jack (Howard), Men in white 
(Kingsley), Mr. Grant (Goodrich). 


Fiction 
Bottome. Private worlds. Houghton $2.50 
Bromfield. The farm. Harper $2.50 
Hilton. Good-bye Mr. Chips. Little $1.25 
Hobart. Oil for the lamps of China. 

Bobbs $2.50 

Kantor. Long remember. Coward $2.50 
Lovell. Legacy. Norton $2.50 
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Miller. Lamb in his bosom. Harper $2 
Nordhoff & Hall. Men against the sea. 
Little $2 


Oliver & Stafford. usual. 


Houghton $2.50 


Business as 


Renard. Ridgeways. Stokes $2.50 

Rogers. Dusk at the grove. Little $2.56 

Stone. The cold journey. Morrow $2.50 

Walker. Fireweed. Harcourt $2.50 

Walsh. The road to nowhere. Stokes 
$2.50 


Young. So red the rose. Scribner $2.50 


Useful Books in Other Classes 


Aiken. Pioneering with wild flowers. 
author, Putney Vt. $2. (See editorial 
note in Booklist Sept. ’34) 

Austin. Can prayer be answered. Farrar 
$1 

Brand. Songs of wild birds. Nelson $2 

Bulliet. Art masterpieces in the Century 
of Progress fine arts exhibit. Sterling 
North, Chicago. $2.50 


Fair. Countrywide library service. A. L. 
A. $2.50 

Heseltine. Good cooking made easy. 
Houghton $2.50 

Jacobsen. You must relax. McGraw $1.50 


Kinscella. Music on the air. 

Marshall. 
Haas $2 

Patton. More fur bearing animals. Ritter 
$3 

Peterson. A field guide to 
Houghton $2.75 


Viking $3.50 
The people’s forests. Smith & 


the birds. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Speaking to the Wisconsin librarians 
on the subject “Behind the Covers of 
Books for Boys and Girls,” Helen Ferris, 
editor-in-chief of the Junior Literary 
Guild, reviewed the achievements during 
the past fifteen years in this part of the 
world of books. Many distinguished con- 
tributions have been made. Ours is a 
rich heritage. 

What, then, of next steps? Fewer 
books are now being published. It is 
more important than ever before that 
each new one be of high quality, a dis- 
tinctive contribution. And because of 
this, the need is urgent for co-operative 
thinking, for a wide sharing of exper- 
jience with the editors of books for boys 
and girls. 

For what kinds of books, not yet pub- 
lished, do you as children’s librarians 


feel a need? Of those already published, 
which have your children most enjoyed? 
Is the failure of some to circulate due to 
the inherent character of the book itself, 
or to the fact of your own multiplicity of 
duties which keep you from the special 
promotion you know these books need? 

llustrations and format must also be 
carefully analyzed. Has the size of cer- 
tain books hindered their enthusiastic 
reception with your boys and girls? 
What of certain kinds of illustrations? 
What is your children’s verdict upon 
them? New days have brought us new 
artists with a fresh and original ap- 
proach. Which of these are closest to 
the hearts of the children? 

It is letters shedding the light of your 
own experience on questions such as 
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these which the editors of books for boys 
and girls welcome with deepest appreci- 
ation. When an illuminating incident 
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occurs in your children’s room, don’t put 
off writing—“obey that impulse” even if 
you have time for but a brief note. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Branch Libraries 


They are so neighborly like little homes 

For tired minds, so sunny and serene 

In spite of shelves of scientific tomes 

With rows of classics sandwiched in be- 
tween. 

I like their natural, easy, quiet air; 

The something blooming in an earthen 
jar; 

The books that show a wholesome use 
and wear, 

And literary loiterers who spar 

For extra moments with their chosen 
gods; 

The odd assortment of the day’s return; 

The friendly way the desk librarian nods 

As if your wishes were her deep concern. 


Because they never have just what you 
need 
You carry what you don’t want home, 
to read! 
ANNA HAMILTON Woop. 


Reprinted from Step Ladder, October 
1934, with permission of the Order of 
Bookfellows. 


Reading and the School Library 


If the numbers which follow maintain 
the standard set by the October number 
of Reading and the School Library, no 
school or public library can afford to be 
without it. It is planned as an aid to 
teachers, librarians, and administrators 
who are interested in making a vital con- 
tact between the student and books. 
Problems, projects and programs are the 
field to be covered. Edited by Harley W. 
Mitchell, Eigers Building, 13th St. and 
Wabash, Chicago, and offered for $1.00 
a year. The public librarian as she 
works with young people will find it a 
useful and helpful service in the selec- 
tion and use of school and library books. 


Eduard C. Lindeman and New Jersey 
Libraries 


Those who were fortunate enough to 
attend the County Libraries luncheon at 
Montreal had a thrilling experience in 
listening to Dr. E. C. Lindeman as he 
told what he hopes to do for the library 
development in New Jersey, his adopted 
state. It is such intelligent leadership 
which libraries welcome in carrying on 
their programs. We will watch with in- 
terest the results of the effort in New 
Jersey. 

A state-wide committee was appointed 
by Miss Marguerite Gates, president of 
the New Jersey Library Association. 
This committee, headed by Dr. E. C. 
Lindeman, is composed of representa- 
tives of public, school and university li- 
braries. They will study the changing 
social conditions of the state with an 
idea of discovering the best ways in 
which the libraries may adapt themselves 
to these conditions in order that the 
greatest usefulness may result. The in- 
vestigation will necessarily take into ac- 
count the relation of the library to the 
increased leisure which is here to stay; 
cooperation of public libraries with spe- 
cial technical, business libraries and 
other organizations which are concerned 
with the collection and utilization of ma- 
terial; and the library’s use of innova- 
tions which have an eye to economy in 
labor or storage space. 

We might wish that every state had 
an Eduard Lindeman who would be will- 
ing to devote his time and experience to 
the betterment. of an institution which 
serves the general public as the public 
library attempts to do. He believes that 
librarians must make better use of the 
forces in the community and learn to 
work with lay people; that it is impor- 
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tant in our future planning to demon- 
strate how human we can become; and 
that the institution which we serve must 
never be allowed to overshadow the aim 
for which that institution exists. 


Foster Songs 


From Indiana we have additional in- 
formation concerning the sets of Foster 
songs which have been received in some 
of our public libraries. We print this 
article from Library Occurrent, Sept. 
1934. 


Many libraries in Indiana have shared 
in the distribution of sets of Foster Hall 
Reproductions which has been made by 
Josiah K. Lilly, of Indianapolis. Mr. 
Lilly has given to libraries in this and 
other countries one thousand sets of 
these reproductions of Foster’s songs 
that he has had made for this purpose. 
The sets consist of three quarto size 
portfolios, dustproof, bound in hard 
buckram and provided with a steel shelf 
container. Foster Hall is the name given 
by Mr. Lilly to the beautiful library and 
music room he erected among his 
orchards at 7ist Street in Indianapolis. 
He has gathered a staff of several able 
assistants to aid him in making his en- 
thusiasm for Stephen Foster’s songs re- 
sult in a desirable extension of the influ- 
ence of good music and the fame of Fos- 
ter. Mr. Lilly has not only gathered the 
most complete collection of Foster songs 
and music, but he has a large number of 
personal mementos of Foster and his 
family, including rare photographs, the 
original note books used by Foster in 
writing most of his songs and similar 
important memorabilia. John Tasker 
Howard in writing his recent biography 
of Foster made extensive use of the Fos- 
ter Hall material and he is continuing 
its use in publishing new editions of Fos- 
ter songs through the trade. Mr. Lilly 
has announced that his collection will be 
placed in the beautiful new Foster Me- 
morial building which is being erected at 
the University of Pittsburgh to honor 
Foster in his birthplace and home town. 


The set comprises two hundred 
Stephen Foster songs and compositions, 
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discovered through research by the staff 
of Foster Hall, to which are added guitar 
and other arrangements of his own work 
and also that of others. Hence the sets 
may be considered complete unless other 
works by Foster are discovered in the 
future, in which case it is the intention 
of Foster Hall to reproduce them and 
send them to the libraries possessing sets. 

The production of these sets required 
over eight tons of especially made rag 
paper, water-marked; about one thousand 
plates; and over one million impressions. 
Each reproduction is in the form of the 
original, be it sheet, broadside, in maga- 
zine, or song book. 

The sets are designed to be stored in 
the reference division of libraries, avail- 
able to the public, students of music and 
music lovers generally, under such rules 
and regulations as each library may es- 
tablish. 

This has been a great and noble under- 
taking by Mr. Lilly, carried through in 
the most generous and public spirited 
fashion with the sole idea of honoring 
the kind and gentle spirit of Stephen 
Foster as expressed in music and song. 


Overdue Books 


Overdue books and fervent excuses for 
the fault are no new thing, as evidenced 
by records of the Hartford Public Li- 
brary dating from the forties of last 
century. In an article in the Hartford 
Daily Courant, the following excerpts, 
taken from the contemporary records, 
appear: 

“Ralph H. Foster took from the library 
on the twenty-third of December last, 
one volume, and by mere accident it was 
mislaid and forgotten. He has now re- 
turned it after a detention of twenty-one 
weeks beyond time allowed and the fine 
amounts to $5.74. 

“He has been a member two years and 
this is the only book ever taken on his 
account. He states that he did not know 
the rules of the library, and as the book 
was mislaid, it has entirely escaped his 
recollection, until notified by the libra- 
rian.” After due consideration, the com- 
mittee voted to fine Foster one dollar. 
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Isaac Bragaw’s case was also treated 
leniently. “Mr. Isaac Bragaw took from 
the library a copy of Shakespeare and 
retained it eleven weeks and four days 
beyond the time allowed. The fine 
amounts to $3.10. He claims in mitiga- 
tion of the fine that the book was not 
limited. He was not aware that it must 
be returned in two weeks. Fine reduced 
to fifty cents.” 

Broken promises were also given just 
consideration if the following bit is any 
example: “James S. Howard is indebted 
for a fine of sixty-two cents occasioned 
by a promise made and forgotten to re- 
new a book taken by another person. He 
thinks it hard to be obliged to pay for a 
forgotten promise. Will the committee 
coincide with him in this opinion and 
commute? Voted to remit one-half.”— 
Boston Transcript, Sept. 5, 1934. 


Apropos of overdue books, Dr. Bower- 
man of the Public Library in Washing- 
ton, D. C. reports that more than three 
per cent of the books which leave the li- 
brary are tardy in returning. In a cir- 
culation of 165,930 in a single month, 
6226, or a daily average of 259 were re- 
turned late. More than two per cent 
were more than fourteen days overdue. 


Reprints and Inexpensive Editions 


The A. L. A. Committee on Reprints 
and Inexpensive editions has been en- 
gaged in making an intensive study of 
the books included in some of the more 
popular reprint series. The study so far 
has covered the Blue Ribbon Books, the 
Star Dollar Library and the Modern Li- 
brary Giants, the purpose being to rate 
the volumes of these series on the basis 
of physical make-up, without regard to 
contents. The committee finds that with- 
in a given series there is great variation 
in physical qualities and the reports 
printed below are intended to call atten- 
tion to these variations. We are print- 
ing in full the report on the Modern Li- 
brary Giants, but thru lack of space are 
unfortunately able to give only the neg- 
ative reports on the other two series. 

It should be kept in mind that this is 
a rating of books by format only. Con- 
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tent and subject matter are not consid- 
ered. 

Mr. William Webb, Librarian of the 
Public Library, Flint, Michigan, is 
Chairman of the Committee. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 


The Giants are a series of books whose 
texts are much too long for the usual 
Modern Library format. They are priced 
at $1.00 per volume, and are complete 
full size library editions 8 x 5% inches. 

The first fourteen volumes in this 
series have been examined by members 
of the Committee on Reprints and Inex- 
pensive Editions of the A. L. A. and their 
report on the format is given herewith. 

In many cases these books might meet 
the need in a library where there was 
not a great use of these titles. Gener- 
ally the back is rather flexible and the 
book fairly easy to handle. There are 
no illustrations. 

Titles that are acceptable library edi- 
tions in that they have good print, fair 
to good paper, and can be rebound: 


Keats and Shelley. Complete poems 
Young. The Medici 


Titles which have fair print and paper 
but the margins are narrow and rebind- 
ing is not certain but might be possible: 


Boswell. Life of Samuel Johnson 
Twelve famous plays of the Restoration 
and 18th century 


Titles with margins that will allow re- 
binding but small print and fair paper: 
Bulfinch. Mythology; containing Age of 

fable, Age of chivalry, and Legends of 

Charlemagne 

Titles with small print, in some cases 
broken, not much leading and narrow 
margins that will not allow rebinding: 
Carlyle. The French revolution 
Gibbon. Decline and fall of the Roman 

Empire, in two volumes 
Plutarch. Lives; translated by Dryden 

and revised by A. H. Clough 
Montaigne. Essays 

Titles with fair print and paper but 
margins that will not allow rebinding: 


Austen. 
Hugo. 


Complete novels 
Les Miserables 
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Scott. Quentin Durward — Ivanhoe — 
Kenilworth, in 1 volume 
Tolstoi. War and peace 


Star DOLLAR LIBRARY 


Of the titles in this series 106 were 
recommended. 13 were not available for 
examination; 46 were reported out of 
print; and the following were found de- 
ficient for one reason or another, as 
stated. 

Titles not recommended because of 
narrow margins that will not permit re- 
binding. In these titles paper and print 
are acceptable. If use would be such as 
never to need rebinding, this edition 
might be all right. 


Angell. Story of money 
Cobb. Laugh a day keeps the doctor 


away 
Fulop-Miller. The power and the secret 


of the Jesuits 
Rasputin: the Holy Devil 


Howe. George Sand 
Lawrence. Revolt in the desert 
Lindsey. Companionate marriage 
Menninger. The human mind 
Potter. Story of religion 

Titles not recommended because of 
narrow margins that will not permit re- 
binding. In addition the paper is not 
very good, particularly in fact that it is 
not very opaque and printing shows 
through. 





Calverton. Sex in civilization 

Josephson. Zola and his time 

~- The story of the world’s litera- 
ure 


Titles questionable for library use as 
margins are narrow and rebinding is not 
certain. It might be possible to have re- 
bound before use. These titles would be 
acceptable for library use if use was 
such that rebinding was not necessary. 
Shaw. The intelligent woman’s guide to 

socialism and capitalism 
Vallery—Radot. Life of Pasteur 
Wirkus & Dudley. White king of Lago- 

nava 

Titles questionable for library use, as 
margins are narrow and rebinding is not 
certain. It might be possible to have re- 
bound before use. These titles have 
paper that is not wholly opaque and 
some of the printing shows through. 
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However, in some cases might be usable 
by libraries if rebinding would not be 
necessary. 


Frank. Working north from Patagonia 

Van Loon. Life and times of Rem- 
brandt; R. v. R.; originally published 
as “R. v. R.” 


BLUE RIBBON BooKS 


A total of 66 books in this series were 
found to be acceptable. At the time the 
report was made 16 were unavailable for 
examination; 43 were out of print. Vol- 
umes examined and found not satisfac- 
tory were the following: 

Titles that have narrow margins and 
cannot be rebound; if use would not be 
great enough to call for rebinding they 
might be all right. Paper is not wholly 
opaque. 

Andree. Andree’s story 

Ludwig. Bismarck 

Goethe 

Pringle. Theodore Roosevelt 
Sandburg. Abraham Lincoln, the prairie 


years 
Seabury. Growing into life 





Titles that have narrow margins and 
cannot be rebound. Otherwise they are 
O.K. 

Russell. John Paul Jones 


Franck. Roaming through the West 
Indies 


Voltaire. The best known works of 
Voltaire 
Wilde. Best known works of Wilde 


Titles not recommended as they have 
narrow margins that make rebinding 
uncertain. Paper is not wholly opaque. 


Oppenheim. Omnibus 

Grozier. One hundred world’s best 
novels, condensed 

Sayres. World’s great crime stories 

Verne. Omnibus 


Titles printed in two columns to the 
page. Print generally a bit smaller 
than average and margins will not allow 
rebinding. Might be useful for refer- 
ence use if not subject to hard wear. 


oe. Omnibus. Favorite novels in 
1 vol. 

Ibsen. Best known works of Ibsen 

Poe. Best known works of Edgar Allan 


Poe 
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Titles that have narrow margins but 
Margins may al- 
low rebinding, but not certain. Binding 
before use would more likely be possible 
than after use. 


otherwise acceptable. 
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Casey. Easter Island 

Huddleston. Paris _ salons, 
studios 

Kaempffert. Modern wonder workers 

Keyserling. Book of marriage 

Lewis. Chicago 

Mead. Coming of age in Samoa 


cafes and 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


In a school with a curriculum covering 
one academic year only, classes come and 
go with such surprising rapidity that the 
oft repeated “the king is dead, long live 
the king” has become too time worr for 
effective use at the Library School. But 
in spite of this, the coming of a new 
class and the commencement exercises of 
the outgoing class as reported last 
month, bring, for the one, a pleasant 
thrill of expectation; and for the other, 
a glow of satisfaction over work well 
accomplished, although accompanied by 
the inevitable sadness that comes with 
the breaking of ties. 

The very rooms of the School itself 
seemed to extend a welcome to the new- 
comers, for during August and Septem- 
ber the work of redecoration, commenced 
under CWA last March, was completed 
by WERA. Our quarters have never 
presented so attractive an appearance, 
because they have never all been redeco- 
rated at the same time. As the passing 
years, with the help of smoke, had dark- 
ened the old fresco, the freshly painted 
walls in light shades toning into the 
lighter shades of the dark woodwork, 
have made the School seem like an en- 
tirely new place, which faculty and stu- 
dents alike are fully enjoying. 

As one new thing begets another, vari- 
ous changes were made in the arrange- 
ment of furniture for greater conveni- 
ence, and pictures were rehung for bet- 
ter artistic effect. Venetian blinds 
matching the walls in color were hung 
on the five banks of windows in the 
school room, adding greatly to the ap- 
pearance of the room, and vastly to its 
comfort, especially for the afternoon 


practice lessons in cataloging and classi- 
fication; for no longer does the afternoon 
sun pour in through west windows, but 
properly tempered by adjustable slats, 
filters in as needed. These blinds were 
purchased from occasional money sent as 
gifts of appreciation by several alumni, 
and from the going away gifts of recent 
classes presented to the School in coin 
of the realm to be used for this very 
purpose. 

The Class of 1935, the 29th class, reg- 
istered on Monday, September 24, with 
an enrollment of 37. Geographically the 
group represents all sections of the coun- 
try, coming as it does from 13 states 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from one foreign country, Germany. 
Naturally the largest group is from 
Wisconsin and numbers 15; four come 
from Indiana, three each from Illinois 
and Iowa, two each from Minnesota and 
North Dakota, and one each from Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. 

Scholastically the group presents an 
excellent background on which to build 
professional training; one is a Doctor of 
Jurisprudence from Freiburg University, 
two have a Master’s degree, and several 
others have graduate work well on to- 
ward the master’s; 23 have the bacca- 
laureate degree, 9 are seniors who will 
receive their bachelor’s degree in June, 
and three entered by passing a stiff en- 
trance examination, thus proving that 
they could carry the work with distinc- 
tion. The members of the class there- 
fore bring the same general background, 
speak the same academic language, and 
have the same scholastic interests, thus 
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forming a homogeneous group for their 
study together. Six were awarded senior 
high honors, and honors, or were gradu- 
ated magna cum laude, and other schol- 
arship honors such as election to honor 
societies could be cited. Ten have had 
some previous library experience. 

Instruction began Tuesday morning, 
September 25. Mrs. Thwaites, according 
to her happy custom, sent flowers for 
the opening, this year a great bunch of 
closed blue gentians, rare in this region 
and therefore the more appreciated. 
Greetings to the new class were received 
from the Class of 1934 through its pres- 
ident, Frances T. Thayer, accompanied 
by the traditional subscription to the 
Daily Cardinal. Mr. Lester met the 
class for the first appointment, em- 
phasizing the growing need of training 
for public service, which a library course 
supplies in some measure, as well as 
teaching the necessary techniques. 

The work of the opening weeks has 
followed so closely that of other years, 
save for adjustments to new times and 
new books, that it is not necessary even 
to present it in outline. The customary 
mixer on the first Saturday evening was 
a jolly affair, showing careful planning 
on the part of the appointed committee 
(for even play must be planned in these 
days). There were new stunts and new 
games that kept every one guessing, 
with plenty of good fellowship and the 
promoting of acquaintance. Eleanore 
Laurent won the annual prize of a bib- 
liography box for calling all of the class 
by name, also the second prize of a desk 
calendar pad for naming the place from 
which each registered. The committee 
in charge was: Barbara Corfield, chair- 
man, Gerald P. Caffrey, Janet E. Dan- 
cey, Albert F. Diserens, Mary Kneeland, 
Kathryn Nelson, Clara Schroeder, and 
Eleanor Stockwell. 


Class of 1935 


Mary Juanita Baughman, Anderson, Ind., 
B.A. De Pauw University. 

Elizabeth Renatta Bovee, Ladysmith, 
senior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence, 
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Gerald Philip Caffrey, Milwaukee, B.A. 
Marquette University; three years page, 
Milwaukee Public Library. 

Ina Elizabeth Cavener, De Forest, B.A. and 
M.A. Oklahoma University; seven years’ 
experience as teacher-librarian. 

Jane Chandler, Glen Ellyn, Ill. B.A. Lake 
Forest College. 

Charlotte Churchill, Monroe, B.A. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Mildred Anne Cline, Portland, Ore., B.A. 
Reed College; teacher-librarian course 
University of Washington Library 
School; 2 years assistant, Reed College 
Library. 

Elsie Mildred Cooper, Goodland, Ind., B.A. 
Indiana University. 

Barbara Corfield, Madison, B.A. and M.A. 
University of Wisconsin; teacher-libra- 
rian course Wisconsin Library School; 
eight years’ experience as teacher-libra- 
rian and high school librarian. Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

Janet Elizabeth Dancey, Waukesha, B.A. 
Carroll College. 

Lucile Fritz, Columbus, Nebr., B.A. Ne- 
braska Wesleyan’ University. Phi 
Gamma Mu. 

Lucy Jean Gray, Muscatine, Iowa, senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 
Roemol Henry, Lexington, Ky, B.A. Tran- 

sylvania College. 

Elizabeth Hodson, Sheridan, Ind., one year 
Indiana Central College. 

Alice Louise Hoskinson, Rockford, IIL, 
B.A. Rockford College; five years assist- 
ant Rockford College Library. 

Florence Ella Jenson, Edgerton, B.A. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Martha Louise Klein, Eitzen, Minn., B.A. 
Elmhurst College, cum laude. 

Mary Adell Kneeland, Jamestown, N. Dak., 
B.A. Jamestown College, cum laude. 

Edith Helen Knilans, Whitewater, B.E. 
Whitewater State Teachers College; 
summer course University of Minnesota 
Library School; eight years assistant, 
Whitewater State Teachers College Li- 
brary. : 

Eleanore Vivian Laurent, Thorp, B.E. 
River Falls State Teachers College, with 
honors; graduate study University of 
Wisconsin. 

Rose Lipman, Antigo, senior in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science. 

Vera Lowitsch, Berlin, Germany, D.J.S. 
Freiburg University, magna cum laude; 
referendar (bar examination) Supreme 
Court of Prussia. 

Virginia MacDonald, Mansfield, Pa., B.A. 
University of Alabama. 

LeRoy Charles Merritt, Milwaukee, senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 
Vira Edith Morgan, Davenport, Iowa, 
three years assistant, Public Library, 
Pipestone, Minn.; four years assistant, 
Public Library, Davenport, Iowa; Li- 
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brary summer course, University of 
Iowa. 

Kathryn Rose Nelson, Mentone, Ind., B.A. 
Indiana University. 

Aileen Elizabeth Quinlan, Dubuque, Iowa, 
B.A. Clark College. 

Clara Schroeder, Reynolds, N. Dak., B.A. 
Jamestown College. 

Miriam Marie Snyder, Chippewa Lake, 
Ohio, senior Miami University. 

Erana Marie Stadler, Middleton, Ph.B. 
University of Wisconsin, senior honors. 

Eleanor Stockwell, Pontiac, Mich., two 
years Wells College; three years assist- 
ant Pontiac Public Library. 

Kenneth Stone Tisdel, St. Louis, Mo., B.S. 
Washington University; three years as- 
sistant St. Louis Public Library. 

Mrs. Florence Randolph Trost, Manitowoc, 
senior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. 

Mrs. Louise Elizabeth Butler Walker, Chi- 
cago, Ill, senior in the College of Let- 
ters and Science. Sophomore honors. 

Mrs. Nettie Stokes Walsh, Waterloo, B.A. 
University of Wisconsin, graduate study 
University of Minnesota, and others. 

Merel Katherine Wise, Milwaukee, senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 

Kate Margaret Youngs, Iron River, Mich., 
senior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. Freshman honor society. 


School Notes 


Mr. Lester contributed two reviews to 
The Library Quarterly of October, the 
first on Libraries in Canada; A study of 
library conditions and needs, by the 
Commission of Enquiry, John Ridington, 
Chairman, et al. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 19383. The second 
on The libraries of Bermuda, the Buha- 
mas, the British West Indies, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Puerto Rico, 
and the American Virgin Islands: a re- 
port to the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, by Ernest A. Savage. Lon- 
don: Library Association, 1934. 

The School was closed during July and 
August in 1934, as it was also in 1933, 
and Summer School was again sus- 
pended, all because of our reduced bud- 
get. But as it was proved last year, it 
is not an easy matter to suspend a 
“going institution,” and the correspond- 
ence of the summer was carried on by 
the principal from her vacation address, 
with the routine matters attended to in 
the general office of the director at the 
Capitol. 
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Alumni Notes 


Alumni of the state were well rep- 
resented on the program and committees 
at the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association in Milwaukee. 
Hazel D. Laing ’17 was president, Irene 
Newman ’18, secretary; Dorothy F. Sie- 
becker ’28, treasurer; Edel E. Seebach 
25, in charge of exhibits; Mrs. Jessie W. 
Luther ’13 had one of the important 
papers on the program, while Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Stanley Rogers ’29 and Miss Sie- 
becker were in charge of group discus- 
sions. Among the officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year the alumni 
are liberally represented: Aileen E. 
MacGeorge ’25 is president, Sarah D. 
Lamb ’28, vice president, Dagny Borge 
25, treasurer, and Irene M. Newman ’18, 
member of the executive board. 


Mary A. Egan ’13 has been appointed to 
a position in Lawrence College Library, 
Appleton, to serve during the leave of ab- 
sence of a staff member. 

Louise C. Grace ’14 is the business 
woman featured in the column “Detroit 
Business Women” of The Detroit News, for 
October 18. Her portrait heads the col- 
umn, followed by an account of her career 
as librarian of the Public Library, Marsh- 
field, Wis., as librarian of two important 
branches in the Detroit Public Library 
system, later as organizer of the research 
and reference library and service of the 
Albee Company, and finally, as library or- 
ganizer for the advertising firm headed by 
her brother, Grace and Holliday, of which 
she has become a member. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Roth (Winifred 
Lewis ’19) announced the birth of a 
daughter, Rachel Jane, on August 12. 
Their home is in Hibbing, Minn. 

Lucile Liebermann Keck ’20, editor of 
Public administration libraries: a manual of 
practice which was noted in this column last 
month, is favorably reviewed in The Library 
Quarterly for October. 

Adeline Cooke ’23 has been elected li- 
brarian of the Baldwin Public Library, 
Birmingham, Mich., to succeed Mrs. Nancy 
B. Thomas ’22, who had resigned to accept 
the librarianship of the Appleton Public 
Library. Miss Cooke’s previous positions 
have been on the Pacific coast. 

Dagny Borge ’25 resigned as librarian 
of the T. B. Scott Public Library, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, where she has been for five 
years, to accept appointment as library 
assistant on the staff of the Agricultural 
Library of the University of Wisconsin. 
She was chosen for this position from the 
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list of the Bureau of Personnel, and be- 
gins work on November 1. 

Edel E. Seebach ’25 was married to 
Florence Rumery on October 20. Their 
home is in Milwaukee where Mr. Seebach 
has been on the Public Library staff since 
his graduation. 


Marjorie True ’26 joined the staff of 
Northwestern University Library in July 
as assistant in the Circulation Depart- 
ment. 

Dorothy J. Randall '27 and Leone G. 
Bryhan ’28 are organizing reference and 
research material for the Wisconsin State 
Planning Committee, which has its offices 
in the State Office Building. 

Winnifred Wells ’28, assistant on the 
staff of the Public Library, Everett, 
Washington, since her graduation, re- 
membered the School with an invitation 
to the dedication of their new library 
building on October 3. 

Loucile A. Crist ’29 was married to Rob- 
ert G. Stewart at her home in Beloit, on 
October 14. They are living in Chicago. 

Barbara F. Daly ’31 was elected libra- 
rian of the T. B. Scott Public Library, 
Wisconsin Rapids, on ‘November 1. She 
has been cataloger and general assistant 
on the staff since her graduation, and suc- 
ceeds Dagny Borge ’25. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Landis ’32 an- 
nounced the birth of a daughter, Mabel 
Bessie, October 6. Their address is 831 N. 
St. Joe, Hastings, Nebr. 

Ezelyn Starstead ’33 has been engaged 
by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation to index its reports. She will work 
in the offices of the Foundation, Bascom 
Hall, Madison, under the general supervi- 
sion of Dr. H. L. Russell, director. 

Alice M. Vincent ’33 has been added to 
the staff of the WERA Library to assist 
in the organization of research and refer- 
ence material. 

Mary A. Botten '34 is teaching English 
in the High School, Redstone, Montana, a 
position to which she was appointed just 
as school opened in the fall. 

Carolyn G. Curry ’34 was appointed to 
a position on the staff of the Indianapolis 
Public Library on November 1; during 
October she worked in the Public Docu- 
ments Department of Indiana University 
Library. 

Marjorie A. Palmer ’34 is temporarily on 
the staff of the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary, the Capitol, Madison, as a junior 
assistant. 


Josephine A. Sachtjen '34 accepted a 
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position in the Catalog Department, Uni- 
versity of Iowa Library, in late October. 
Letters from Frances Thayer '34 bring 
entertaining reports of her Alaska exper- 
iences, where she is teacher-librarian at 
Cordova. Her travel reports give equal 
weight to the marvels of the Huntington 
Library, especially the beauty of the 
Gutenberg Bible, the Ellesmere Chaucer 
and other early printed books, and the 
boat trip to Alaska which beggars descrip- 
tion. Her accounts of life and work in 
Alaska have quite changed our long range 
impressions of that distant land and its 
civilization, which is forging ahead both 
in formal education and library growth. 


Summer School 


Mildred V. Smithers, S.S. ’31, an assist- 
ant on the staff of the Fond du Lac Pub- 
lic Library, was married to Kenneth Pink- 
erton in August. They are living in Ap- 
pleton. 

Olga <A. Erbe, Teacher-Ln. '32 was 
awarded the Lydia Roberts fellowship by 
the School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. This is a fellowship for Iowa 
students at Columbia. Miss Erbe has 
matriculated at Columbia for the year of 
study in the Library School. 


Teacher-Librarians 


Ten students, all from Wisconsin, are 
registered for the course in Library 
Methods for High Schools. This course, 
which is offered in cooperation with the 
School of Education, is open to seniors 
and graduate students who are qualify- 
ing for positions as high school libra- 
rians in connection with their teaching. 
It is under the instruction of Miss 
Blanche A. Smith of the Library School 
faculty. The group this year comprises 
three graduate students and_ seven 
seniors. The class list is as follows: 


Lois M. Buchanan, Madison 

Anna Crofoot, Milton 

Marjorie A. Enke, Bloomington 
Evelyn S. Fisher, Janesville 
Hannah M. P. Herrmann, Milwaukee 
Elna Jane Hilliard, Madison 

Betty Hutchcroft, Madison 

Mary A. Muckenhirn, Berlin 

Janet Enid Newcomb, Pepin 
Isabelle Stebbins, Madison 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


De Pere. The city has voted $13,000 
for a new library, $3,000 for the site, and 
$10,000 for the building. 

The work of taking down the old build- 
ing that stands on the site for the new 
library was already started in October. 
The building is to be one story and built 
of native stone. 


Dodgeville. Three girls under FERA 
have been mending, filing, typing cards 
and indexing magazines at the public 
library. 


Elkhorn. Beginning the first Sunday 
in October, the Library was opened on 
Sunday afternoon from 2:30 to 5:00 
o’clock for reading purposes only, as no 
books are to be drawn or returned. 
Members of the Library Board will be 
in charge of these reading periods. 


Menasha. The librarian in her news 
items concerning the library speaks of 
the fresh flowers which have been con- 
tributed throughout the summer and fall. 

A copy of the All Story Braille Mag- 
azine published by the American Broth- 
erhood of Free Reading for the Blind 
has been received at the library. Library 
trustees have stated that if there are 
blind people in the community who de- 
sire to use this magazine, a regular sub- 
scription will be entered. 


Pardeeville. The first week in October 
the Angie Williams Cox library and 
equipment were moved to the quarters 
in the new library and civic center 
building, already described in previous 
numbers of the Bulletin. 

The former library building is occu- 
pied by the Pardeeville-Wyocena Times. 


Shawano. When the Shawano County 
Journal of October 11 came out it car- 
ried in one large headline across the page 
“Library Service Being Extended.” The 
following is quoted from the Journal 
since it will be of interest to all libra- 
rians, and library trustees: 


“Six years ago the Shawano Public 
Library launched an effort to expand the 
service to reach the people of the entire 
county. Such expansion demanded 
money, and each year an appeal was 
made to the county board of supervisors 
to make an appropriation of money for 
that purpose. The efforts were twice re- 
warded and for two consecutive years 
the county board allotted $500 to the 
Shawano Public library to be used ex- 
clusively in extending library service to 
the villages and rural districts of Sha- 
wano county. The experiment proved to 
be a splendid success. The demand for 
books increased and the standard of 
reading was notably elevated. 


“That very first year over 8,000 books 
were circulated in the county outside of 
the city of Shawano. In those two years 
patrons of the county service became in- 
ured to it. They wanted books. But the 
county board did not keep up with the 
spirit of the people, did not sense the 
pulse, and they voted down the appro- 
priation the third year. For a year the 
Shawano library kept up the service 
despite the lack of appropriation, but a 
year was the limit of possibility—it 
costs money to circulate 8,000 books. 


“But during the entire interim which 
spans the time from then to now, there 
has been a constant demand. Rural stu- 
dents who came into the city to attend 
school were given the same service as the 
indigenous students. The librarian and 
the board stretched the money available 
to cover that demand. 

“Now FERA is setting up many proj- 
ects in Shawano county, pulling work 
right out of the air in order to give jobs, 
rather than proffer relief—a wise psy- 
chological provision. This provided an 
opportunity for the Shawano library to 
reinstate the county-wide service. A 
project for creating library stations in 
the various localities in the county was 
created, and was approved at Madison. 
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The opportunity was gladly embraced 
by the library.” 

With Mrs. Veslak, the librarian, 
supervising, the preliminary work has 
been started. Mr. James Janssen, in the 
service of the FERA is working with 
Mrs. Veslak, and the plan is described 
further: 

“Mrs. Veslak and Mr. Janssen went 
into the communities, contacted the pub- 
lic-spirted persons and sold the idea of 
public library service for the county un- 
der FERA. 

“Each community is asked to furnish 
a suitable room, with shelving, chairs, 
tables, and such decoration as will make 
the room attractive. Each community 
sub-library will have a librarian chosen 
from the persons available in the village 
or from the surrounding community. 

“The books will come from the Wis- 
consin Library commission. They will 
be sent to the Shawano Public library. 
The locality librarians will come to the 
Shawano Public library every three 
months for allottment and exchange of 
books and to receive instruction from 
the Shawano librarian. 

“The State Library commission has 
set up a nucleus of 700 books which is 
sent out as a permanent loan. To this 
start will be added more books through 
the efforts of Shawano county people, by 
subscription, through solicitation, gifts, 
public entertainments and the devious 
ways known to thrifty Americans for 
getting what they want and need. The 
locality librarians will be paid by the 
hour from the FERA fund by Mr. Jans- 
sen. 

“At Gresham the work is sponsored 
by the Woman’s club. At Bowler the 
Advancement club has taken responsibil- 
ity. Mattoon will be taken care of by 
their post of the American Legion. The 
Bonduel Woman’s elub will have respon- 
sibility for their village. At Cecil the 
Parent-Teachers’ association will spon- 
sor. For Bonduel Mrs. Albert Graf, 
formerly Miss Krueger, county super- 
visor of teachers. Mrs. Brooks, libra- 
rian at Tigerton, and Dr. Gates have 
been interviewed. For Wittenberg, Mrs. 
Will Gates and Dr. Evenson, president 
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of the village board. For Eland, Lyle 
Cannon and Henry Wolfinger. For 
Birnamwood, the American Legion.” 

Remaining communities will be organ- 
ized in a similar manner. According to 
the report Shawano county is the first 
county in the state to inaugurate this 
FERA project. 


Stevens Point. A meeting of the li- 
brarians of the Wisconsin River valley 
was held at the public library at Stevens 
Point on June 1. Mr. George Allez, li- 
brarian of the Central State Teachers 
College gave a very fine talk on the fu- 
ture of the cooperation between school 
and public libraries. 

After Mr. Allez’s talk a group discus- 
sion was held. 

The librarians and trustees present 
were: Mrs. Raymond, Rhinelander; 
Miss Spear, Antigo; Miss Borge and 
Miss Macmillan, trustee, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids; Miss Gassman, library trustee, Am- 
herst; Miss Varney, Neillsville; Mrs. R. 
A. Cook, and Aileen E. MacGeorge, Ste- 
vens Point. A social hour followed with 
refreshments served by the Stevens 
Point library staff. 

Miss MacGeorge gave two talks on Oc- 
tober 24, at Lancaster, one on “John 
Masefield, the King’s Poet” before the 
Woman’s club, and before the Kiwanis 
club, on “Books for Men.” 


Superior. Mr. Charles H. Sunderland, 
84, “pioneer citizen, prominent insurance 
man and bank director, and a member 
of the public library board for a contin- 
uous period of 46 years,” died in Sep- 
tember. 

Henry S. Butler, attorney, said: “I 
had known Mr. Sunderland ever since I 
came to Superior. He came a year be- 
fore I did. I join with Superior’s old- 
timers and the community generally in 
mourning his departure. His passing 
touches me a great deal because we were 
both members of the first library board, 
named in 1888 when Superior was still 
a village. Mr. Sunderland and I were 
the sole survivors of the first board. He 
served continuously for 46 years. There 
probably isn’t a library board member 
in Wisconsin who has served that long.” 
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The library was remembered in the 
will of Mr. Sunderland as follows: 

“To the board of directors of the 
Superior Public library, the sum of 
$5,000, ‘such sum to be expended by them 
for suitable paintings and, or, statuary, 
works of fine art acquired pursuant 
hereto, to be placed in the building of 
said library and perpetually remain 
therein for public exhibition’.” 


Tomahawk. Mrs. Ed. Evenson was 
appointed to the library board to take 
the place of Mr. George Nick. 


Watertown. The librarian announces 
through the local press the receipt of 
material explanatory of the New Hous- 
ing Act. 

The Watertown Garden Club has sup- 
plied the library with fresh flowers 
three times a week throughout the sea- 
son. These have been placed in various 
parts of the library, and have continued 
as long as the late summer and early 
fall flowers lasted. Each week a chair- 
man was appointed who saw to it that 
for that particular week, the library was 
supplied with the flowers. 

A new series of Saturday morning 
story hours started October 6 and will 
continue each week through the winter. 


Waupun. The librarian calls attention 
to the Wisconsin College of the Air 
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which will broadcast through the winter 
a number of interesting courses over 
WHA. Information concerning these 
courses as well as the reading material 
to supplement them may be secured at 
the public library. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Miss Borge and 
Miss MacGeorge of Stevens Point took 
one day in the spring for library visit- 
ing. The libraries visited were: Adams, 
Amherst, Plainfield, Waupaca, Weyau- 
wega. Since the visits were made dur- 
ing the last week in May, there was op- 
portunity to extend a personal invitation 
to the Wisconsin Valley library meeting 
held at Stevens Point June 1. Account 
of this is given under Stevens Point in 
’Round the Circle. 


Wonewoc. In the library’s news items 
published in the local paper, the state- 
ment was made relative to the library’s 
need of an unabridged dictionary. This 
bore fruit in a gift of a check from Mr. 
C. E. Wolfenden, a former resident, for 
the purchase of the New Webster, an ex- 
pression of his appreciation of the li- 
brary service which he generously re- 
called. 

During the summer Mr. and Mrs. 
Wolfenden, who now reside in Califor- 
nia, sent the library something over 100 
books, and a very attractive clock. 


American Library Association 
Midwinter Meetings, December 27-29 
Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Hansen, Agnes Camilla. Twentieth cen- 
tury forces in European fiction. 1934. 
250p. A. L. A., $2. 016.8 


Miss Hansen of the School of Librarian- 
ship of the University of Denver has made 
a study of the modern European novel 
with valuable reading lists of books avail- 
able in translation. Well indexed and will 
be useful both in selection of books and in 
club work. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Austin, Mary. Can prayer be answered. 
1934. 55p. Farrar, $1. 264 


Mary Austin approached prayer experi- 
mentally. Impressed by the American In- 
dian attitude toward prayer and the ap- 
parent efficacy of many of their prayer 
ceremonies, she made a study of the 
prayer methods of other groups and re- 
ligions, the early Saints of the Catholic 
Church numbered among them. That there 
is a “mind stuff’? in the universe with 
which the human mind can come in touch 
is the basis of her belief. 

See Booklist 31:50 Oct. ’34. 


Mother’s encyclopedia; comp. and ed. by 
the editors of The Parents’ Magazine. 
1934. 959p. illus. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, $3. 136.7 


This is a one volume edition of a 4 vol- 
ume work. Perhaps it should not have 
been called an encyclopedia, since it con- 
sists merely of reprinted articles alpha- 
betically arranged. An interesting book 
to have in a home and could be made use- 
ful in smali public libraries that have 
little other material. There is a subject 
index and also an index arranged by age 
interest. 


Spencer, Floyd A. Beyond Damascus; a 
biography of Paul the Tarsian. 1934. 
466p. Harper, $3. 225.9 


Realistic treatment of the times in 
which Paul lived and of Paul as a man of 
many contradictory traits. Well and viv- 
idly written and probably more suitable 
for larger libraries. 

See Booklist 31:51 Oct. °34. 


Sociology 


Fitch, G. W. What everybody wants to 
know about annuities. 1934. 1838p. 
Knopf, $2. 368.3 


An excellent popular statement of what 
annuities are, what they are for, their in- 
vestment values and the dependability 
and strength of insurance as an asset. 
Should meet a need for such information 
in all communities. 

See Booklist 31:10 Sept. ’34. 


Frank, Glenn. America’s hour of deci- 
sion. 1934. 263p. Whittlesey House, 
$2.50. 330.973 


A series of chapters on the present eco- 
nomic situation with titles that give the 
key to the author’s thought: The temper 
of the crowd, Democracy flouted, Freedom 
invaded, Plenty renounced, Science be- 
trayed, Education hamstrung, Religion 
exiled, Nationalism amuck, The alterna- 
tive to revolution. 


Harding, T. S. T N T, these national 
taxeaters. 1934. 381p. Long & Smith, 
$2.75. 353 


Those who have been wanting material 
in answer to such works as Beck’s Our 
wonderland of bureaucracy will find it here. 
The author stresses the efficiency of the 
Federal government services and their 
value in proportion to their cost, with 
many facts and figures to prove his points. 


Limited to the Federal government. The 
language is somewhat intemperate in 
places, there is noticeable repetition 


and much need for an index, but the book 
is one long needed, 


Hoover, Herbert. The challenge to lib- 
erty. 1934. 212p. Scribner, $1.75. 
. 330.973 


As stated in the preface it is the pur- 
pose of this book “to survey briefly the 
movement of revolution throughout the 
world since the Great War; ... to analyze 
froin an American point of view the alter- 
nate systems of society; to examine our 
own abuses of L.berty; to review the pur- 
poses of American life; to consider con- 
structively, not a detailed program, but 
the method through which alone we can 
solve national problems.” Criticisms of 
the present administration are based on 
grounds of “national regimentation.” 
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Gallagher, Michael F. Government rules 
industry. 1934. 241p. Oxford, $2. 
330.973 


A study and analysis of the NRA that 
many readers will find helpful. The 
author considers the provisions of the act 
in relation to the Constitution and looks 
forward to its continuance in modified 
form. 


Lawrence, David. Beyond the New Deal. 
1934. 321p. Whittlesey House, $2.50. 
330.973 


A review of the NRA program from a 
conservative point of view, presenting 
certain alternative measures that might 
have been taken. The author holds the 
international debt situation responsible 
for the depression and believes that re- 
vival of world trade will be necessary to 
end it. 


Minehan, Thomas. Boy and girl tramps 
of America. 1934. 267p. illus. Far- 
rar, $2.50. 339.1 


The author, a professor of Sociology at 
the University of Minnesota, made a per- 
sonal study of the boy and girl tramps 
who are roaming the country today. He 
gives a popular account of encounters and 
conversations while living as one of them. 

See Booklist 31:12 Sept. ’34. 


Robey, Ralph. Roosevelt versus recov- 
ery. 19384. 1683p. Harper, $2. 330.973 


A detailed criticism of the New Deal 
from a conservative right-wing point of 
view. Advocates turning back “to the 
tenets of liberal capitalism.’’ Author is 
financial editor of the New York Evening 
Post. 


Philology 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 
of the English Language; 2d. ed. un- 
abridged. i934. 3210p. illus. G. & 
C. Merriam co., $20. 423 


A careful appraisal of words is evident 
in this entirely new work. It is as sig- 
nificant that certain words have been 
dropped as that others here make their 
first dictionary appearance. The reduc- 
tion of items below the line will be a 
pleasant feature to those who do not like 
to look in two places for information. 
The useful biographical and geographical 
lists are retained in the appendix, as well 
as a convenient list of Forms of address. 
The new volume takes its place at once 
as the outstanding publication of the year. 
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Science and Useful Arts 


Brown, H. S. Filing theory and practice. 
19338. 144p. N. E. H. Hubbard & co., 
$2.50. 651.5 


The fundamentals of filing are presented 
clearly and simply, without too much de- 
tail. The illustrations are good, the mate- 
rial is arranged conveniently for use and 
the book should meet the needs of the 
small library. 


Holt, L. Emmet, jr. The care and feed- 
ing of children. rev. ed. 1934. 259p. 
Appleton—Century, $2.50. 649.1 


After 40 years this little guide compares 
favorably with much larger and more pre- 
tentious baby books. New material has 
been added on the older child and on pre- 
vention. Retains the question and answer 
form. 


Lawson, James G. The book of dogs. 
1934. 64p. illus. Rand, bds. 10¢. 
636.7 


“Photographs and descriptions of the 
100 leading breeds, including all breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club.” 
(Title page). The photographs are excel- 
lent, the descriptions brief and explicit, 
and the book well indexed for reference. 


McAdie, Alexander. illus. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 551.5 
An introductory essay followed by 52 

plates. Of interest to students of aviation 

and others concerned with air conditions. 


Fog. 1934. 


Roberts, Thomas S. Bird portraits in 
color. 1934. plates. U. of Minn. 
press, $3.50. 598.2 


The ninety color plates with accom- 
panying descriptive text from Mr. Rob- 
erts’ 2-volume Birds of Minnesota (BULLETIN 
Oct. ’32) have been reprinted here, omit- 
ting the textual drawings and the chap- 
ters on bird life and habits that made up 
a large part of the original work. Mr. 
Cc. V. Ritter is handling this book in the 
state. 

See Booklist 31:16 Sept. 34. 
Thomson, Sir Jokn Arthur. Science for 

a new world. 1934. 398p. _ illus. 

Harper, $3.75. 508 

“The scientific outlook on world prob- 
lems explained by leading exponents of 
modern scientific thought.” (Subtitle) 
Consists of fifteen papers by fifteen lead- 
ing British scientists. Printed in Great 
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Britain, with a not particularly appealing 
page. 
See Booklist 31:55 Oct. ’34. 


Whitney, Leon F. The case for steriliz- 
ation. 1934. 309p. Stokes, $2.50. 
613.9 
A discussion of the sterilization issue 
with a presentation of the arguments in 
favor of the enforcement of sterilization 
laws and answers to objections. 


Fine Arts 


Cooper, Courtney Ryley. Boss Elephant. 
1934. 299p. Little, $2. 791.8 


In fiction form the author has told the 
story of a circus elephant. Circus fans 
and animal lovers alike will enjoy it. 


See Booklist 31 : 56 Oct. '34. 


Literature 


Miller, Max. The second house from the 
corner. 1934. 254p. Dutton, $2.50. 
814 or 824 
A new book of essays by the author of 
I cover the waterfront. More uneven than 
his other books, with much of the same 
charm in some of the essays, but also with 
a somewhat forced humor in others. 
See Booklist 31:61 Oct. ’34. 


Wisconsin Plays 


These plays were written by members 
of the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and entered in play contests spon- 
sored by the Department of Literature. 
They are published by Mrs. Georgia C. 
Hyde, 107 Roby Road, Madison, and sell 
for 25¢ each. 


Charmley, Beulah. Just yesterday: an 
historical play in one act. 812 or 822 


The setting is the Old Agency House at 
Portage in the year 1832. 


Listen, Dorothy! 
812 or 822 


Comedy with scene laid at a county 
poor farm. 


Knapp, Fannie Barber. 


Prince for an hour. 812 or 822 

Historical play in which Eleazor Wil- 
liams, the supposed lost dauphin, is one 
of the characters. 
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History and Travel 


Chamberlain, William Henry. Russia’s 
iron age. 1934. 400p. illus. Little, 
$4. 914.7 


A book that is likely to take rank as 
the most important publication on Russia 
for several years. The author’s previous 
book Soviet Russia has long been consid- 
ered one of the soundest on the subject. 
The new work is of the same quality and, 
in addition, the author permits himself 
greater freedom of expression, having left 
Moscow for a post in the Far East. By 
Iron age he signifies the period since 1929, 
when intensive industrialization began. 


Faunce, Hilda. Desert wife. 1934. 305p. 
illus. Little, $3. 917.91 


Like A cowman’s wife, by Mrs. Rak, in 
the October BULLETIN, this is a simple ac- 
count of a woman’s every day life in the 
Southwest, altho in this case the interest 
is chiefly in the author’s relations with 
her Navajo neighbors, of whom she writes 
with sympathy and understanding. Also 
suggests a comparison with Traders to the 
Navajos, (BULLETIN, June ‘34) which de- 
scribes similar experiences but the man- 
ner of telling is so different that the books 
do not conflict. 


Fleming, Peter. One’s company. 1934. 
3819p. illus. Scribner, $2.75. 915.1 


Describing a journey to China via the 
Trans-Siberian railway, an _ expedition 
after bandits from Mukden in Manchukuo, 
southward across the whole eastern half 
of China to Canton and Hongkong, a visit 
—the first made by foreigners—to the 
borders of the Communist organized ter- 
ritory in South China, this is interesting 
writing by a self-confident young man 
who gets his way in spite of obstacles. 
The patronizing tone of the first and last 
pages does not seriously mar the vital 
swing and drive of the major portion of 


the book. Many illustrations and map. 
Kent, Frank R. Without gloves. 1934. 
3806p. Morrow, $2.50. 973.9 


Selections from the author’s Washing- 
ton letters contributed to the Baltimore 
Sun. Strongly critical of the New Deal. 


Kunez, Aladar. Black monastery. 1934. 
409p. Harcourt, $2.75. 940.47 
Another story of internment in a for- 

eign country during the war. The author 

was a Hungarian school master on holi- 
day in Paris in 1914. With others of his 
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countrymen he was interned, moved from 
one prison to another, each worse than 
the last, and allowed to return home only 
in 1919. Told quietly and without rancor. 


Mais, S. P. B. A modern Columbus. 
1934. 3845p. illus. Lippincott, $2.50. 
917.3 


An unusual book of American travel. 
Mr. Mais, a popular English essayist, 
critic and, more recently, broadcaster, 
came to America under the auspices of 
the B.B.C. The object of his trip was to 
travel across the country, see the land 
and the people and then once a week, 
thru an international hook-up, to tell the 
people at home about it. This book con- 
sists of an introductory chapter summing 
up his impressions, his broadcast talks, 
and notes, the latter coming at the end 
of each broadcast and often proving the 
most interesting part of the book. 

A good book to read in connection with 
it is Sweet land, by L. C. Gannett, Double- 
day, $2. 


Nevinson, Henry W. In the dark back- 
ward. 1934. 282p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
904 


Past and present meet in this beauti- 
fully written book. As a journalist the 
author has traveled widely over the world 
and often finding himself in _ historic 
places, he has experienced curious evoca- 
tions of the past. These are reproduced 
in the book. For cultivated readers in 
any library. 

See Booklist 31:59 Oct. ’34. 


Wallace, Schuyler C. The New Deal in 
action. 1934. 2438p. Harper, $2. 

973.9 

An analysis, from a sympathetic point 

of view, of each step in the NRA program. 


By a professor of political science at 
Columbia. 


Biography 


Bradford, Gamaliel. The letters of 
Gamaliel Bradford, 1918-1931; ed. by 
Van Wyck Brooks. 1934. 8377p. 
Houghton, $4.50. 921 
A companion volume to the Journal pub- 

lished in 1933 and of interest to the same 
group of literary minded readers. The 
writer’s correspondents included an un- 
usual number of distinguished contempo- 
raries. 
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Hefling, Helen and Dyde, Jessie W. In- 
dex to contemporary biography and 
criticism. new ed. 1934. 229p. 
Faxon, $4. 920 
A revision of a work (by Hefling and 

Richards) published first in 1929. It sup- 

plies a ready reference key to biography 

and criticism of figures important in the 
modern world—the word contemporary 
being defined as referring to persons 

whose birth occurred around the year 1850 


or later. It consists of two parts: a key 
to the books indexed and the index to 
names. 417 book titles have been indexed 


for this edition, more than twice as many 
as for the first edition. Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine has written the Introduction. 


Hoover, Irwin H. Forty-two years in the 
white house. 1934. 3382p. _ illus. 
Houghton, $3.50. 920 


As chief usher, Irwin H., better known 
as Ike, Hoover served under 10 presidents, 
from Benjamin Harrison to Franklin 
Roosevelt. He probably knew more about 
the personal life and habits of adminis- 
tration families and their guests than 
any other person who ever lived and he 
writes about them here openly and 
frankly, but, on the whole, with kindness. 


Kamyshansky, Boris. I am a Cossack. 
1934. 309p. Longmans, $2.50. 921 


An autobiography that gives a vivid pic- 
ture of a childhood in South Russia, 
school days in St. Petersburg, the free life 
of the Russian aristocrat under the old 
regime, with all the riding, shooting and 
daring associated with the word Cossack, 
and finally of the author’s experiences 
after the revolution and his escape from 
Soviet Russia. He is now living in Amer- 
ica. 


Lawrence, Frieda. Not I, but the wind. 
1984. 297p. Viking, $2.75. 921 


Frieda Lawrence writes frankly about 
her life with D. H. Lawrence, from the 
time when he persuades her to leave her 
children and husband and cast her lot 
with him, until his death. Includes some 
letters written by him to her and other 
members of her family. A sincere book 
which does not add much to our knowl- 
edge of the man and which will have a 
necessarily limited appeal. 


Marie, queen of Koumania. The story of 
my life. 1934. 615p. illus. Scribner, 
$4. 921 or 949.8 


The life story of Queen Marie, which 
has been running serially in the Saturday 
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Evening Post, will have much the same 
popular appeal as The education of a prin- 
cess. 

Scouller, Mildred Marshall. Women who 
man our clubs. 1934. 221p. illus. 
Winston, $2. 920 


Biographical sketches of women prom- 
inent in club work, all national figures in 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. Each 
sketch is accompanied by a portrait and 
the book will be widely useful. Mrs. 
Charles S. Morris, of Berlin, Mrs. Ben 
Hooper, of Oshkosh, and Mrs. Edward 
Hammet, of Sheboygan, are Wisconsin’s 
representatives. Will be wanted in all 
libraries. 


Wells, H. G. Experiment in biography. 
1934. 707p. illus. Macmillan, $4. 
921 


H. G. Wells’ autobiography was bound 
to be interesting, and it is, in spite of 
pages that may seem conceited to some 
readers and others that are dull. The 
chapters from his early life and his two 
marriages bring out the close relation- 
ship between his novels and his own ex- 
periences. 


New Edition 


Life and mind of 
(Alblabooks) 1934. 
921 


Taggard, Genevieve. 
Emily Dickinson. 
8378p. Knopf, $2.50. 


The new reprint series of which this is 
a representative appears in attractive 
format with a distinctive cover, satisfac- 
tory type and paper. The inner margin is 
somewhat narrow for rebinding but in 
other respects the edition is excellent. 
Reduced in price from $4. 


Fiction 


Bojer, Johan. The house and the sea. 
1934. 300p. Appleton—Century, $2.50. 


Story of what life brings to two men, 
friends from poverty stricken university 
days, who were held together through the 
years by an inexplicable bond, while one, 
struggling with awkwardness and timid- 
ity and continued poverty finally won the 
coveted advocateship, and the _ other, 
handsome and self-confident, found him- 
self losing youthful ideals, became in- 
volved in the struggle to amass a fortune 
and went to prison as an embezzler. A 
new picture of Norway—that of a coun- 
try growing rich on her neutrality dur- 
ing the war years, 
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Bolitho, Sybil. My shadow as I pass. 

1934. 282p. Viking, $2.50. 

In fiction form the author has told the 
story of her marriage with William Bo- 
litho, the brilliant journalist (author of 
Twelve against the gods) whose life was 
cut short a few years ago. The story be- 
gins with his death and is carried on with 
a double strand, the wife’s memory of 
their days together and her own adjust- 
ment to life without him. 


Chase, Mary Ellen. Mary Peters. 1934. 


3877p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Those who like the author’s Goodly her- 
itage will enjoy her novel because of its 
similar background of intimate details of 
New England life. The story follows the 
life of Mary Peters through her childhood 
on board her father’s ship, school days in 
a Maine sea coast village, years of mar- 
riage to a charming man of unstable 
character, and leaves her approaching old 
age, feeling that life had been complete, 
glad of the seafaring heritage that had 
given her a broad outlook and the mem- 
ory of far places. Throughout the story 
this seafaring heritage is shown as the 
influence for stability for Maine coast 
dwellers during the changing forces of 
the last 50 years. 

See Booklist 31:63 Oct. ’34. 


Eastman, Elizabeth. Sun on their shoul- 
ders. 1934. 316p. Morrow, $2.50. 


This story of Finnish settlers on Cape 
Cod is the old one of struggle between 
the generations. Heikki who, starting as 
a laborer, has become the owner of rich 
cranberry marshes, has three strong sons 
who are to follow after him, but the sons 
have different ideas. By an author who 
knows her ground and people. Makes a 
good addition to the novels of immigrant 
life, altho there are a few pages that may 
be found objectionable by some readers. 

See Booklist 31: 64 Oct. ’34. 


Hawkins, Stuart. No man is single. 
1934. 350p. Houghton, $2.50. 


The story of an American painter told 
fram the point of view of the three peo- 
ple who knew him best—Banks Trumble, 
his father, Hannah, his wife, and his 
French cousin, Helene. In the telling of 
the story the points of view of these three 
alternate, an unusual device handled 
effectively. For cultivated readers. 


Keene, Faraday, pseud (Cora Jarrett). 
Pattern in black and red. 1934. 288p. 
Houghton, $2. 


An unusual mystery tale, well written. 
By the author of Night over Fitch’s pond, 
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Kelland, Clarence B. The jealous house. 
1934. 299p. Harper, $2.50. 


This third novel carries on the story of 
the Van Horn family begun in Hard money 
and Gold. Jan Van Horn III carries on 
the tradition and is true to the great 
banking house founded by his grandfather 
but in 1914, when he foresees its end, he 
is glad, for it has ruled his life like a 
tyrant. A good novel with a background 
of business and politics from Cleveland’s 
first administration to the world war. 


Leslie, Doris. Full flavor. 1934. 485p. 


Macmillan, $2.50. 


A story of four generations in England, 
with interest centered in Catherine, who, 
in the 60’s, does the unheard of thing in 
going into her father’s business and car- 
rying it on after his death. Well told and 
gives an interesting picture of social 
change down to the world war. 


Lewis, Eiluned. Dew on the grass. 1934. 
222p. Macmillan, $2. 


A family of children on a small estate 
in Wales—their daily lives, their plays, 
their visits to the sea shore and to the 
home of a jolly aunt, their holidays, their 
adventures, in all of which imaginative 
Lucy is the leader—this is the substance 
of a delightful book, the charm of which 
is simplicity. A book for those who un- 
derstand children and enjoy reading about 
them. 


Lovelace, Maud and Delos. One stayed 
at Welcome. 1934. 3811p. John Day, 
$2.50. 


Like Early candlelight a story of early 
days in Minnesota. The founding of a 
town by two young men, their years of 
friendship and their love for the same girl 
are the elements of the plot. But thru- 
out it is the sense of the richness of the 
prairie earth and the goodness of the life 
it offers to settlers that gives the story 
its unique quality. 


Lovell, E. W. 1934. 


Norton, $2.50. 


The French background of Wisconsin 
survives chiefly in place names. Young 
Louis Edgerton, when he came to write 
his history of his people, felt that they 
should have some more enduring monu- 
ment. Louis is the grandson of Louis 
Pelletier, born in Waubenon in 1837, died 
1902, the grandson of Jacques, born in 
Waubenon in 1788, died 1878, and back of 
him there is the other dark ancestor who 
wore a red sash and the grandmother who 
Was an Indian. This is a story of the 


Legacy. 3839p. 
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descendants of these Wisconsin pioneers 
who settled around Green Bay and tilled 
land there thru four generations. It is a 
fine novel and a welcome contribution to 
the books about our state. 

See Booklist 31:64 Oct. 34. 


O’Brien, Edward J. Best British short 
stories. 1934. 252p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Few of the authors are known in this 
country and the collection will be of most 
interest to students of the short story. 


Poole, Ernest. One of us. 1934. 285p. 


Macmillan, $2.50. 


In Ted Gale, born on a New Hampshire 
farm, with a touch of sea fever in his 
blood, Ernest Poole means to typify one 
of us—the plain ordinary people of Amer- 
ica who lived thru the war, the boom, the 
depression and into the New Deal. In 
Ted’s case the call of the land wins, and 
he settles down as a stay-at-home farmer 
and storekeeper, but the conflict is re- 
newed when he marries his cousin Lelia, 
who is all for action and the world. Their 
adjustments, their children, and_ the 
effects of outside events on their lives 
make a worth while story. 

See Booklist 31 : 64 Oct. ’34. 


Suckow, Ruth. The folks. 
Farrar, $3. 


This is Ruth Suckow’s best and most 
mature novel. It is a story of her native 
Iowa, of the Fred Ferguson family who 
have an interest in a farm, altho they live 
in town where Fred is in the bank, Mrs. 
Ferguson a member of the Monday Club, 
and both important props in the declining 
Presbyterian church. It is the story of 
how they brought up their children, saw 
those children go from them, how they 
went to California to retire and in the 
end, just as bad times were beginning, 
returned to Iowa. It is the story, too, of 
the four children, Carl, Margaret, Dorothy 
and Bunny, of their relation to the folks, 
and of the varied ways in which they re- 
sponded to their upbringing. 


1934. 1727p. 


Van Dine, S. S. The Casino murder 
case. 1934. 283p. Scribner, $2. 


Typical of Van Dine in plot and method, 
but less clear cut than the earlier books. 


Swanson, Neil H. The phantom emperor. 
1934. 391p. Putnam, $2.50. 


A novel built around a strange and little 
known episode in American history—the 
attempt of a white man, possibly mad, to 
declare himself Liberator of the Indian 
tribes and to establish an empire in the 
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region west of the Mississippi. Told with 
vigor and with the sex element played up 
more strongly than in most tales of ad- 
venture. 


Children’s Books 


Power, Effie. 1934. 340p. 
Dutton, $5. 372.2 


“This Bag o’ tales is intended for those 
mothers, fathers, aunts, uncles, teachers 
and children’s librarians who, regardless 
of talent, want to tell stories which will 
give joy to children and lead them to love 
good books” (/ntrod.). It will prove espe- 
cially welcome to librarians who will 
wonder what they did until this book ap- 
peared. A veritable mine of source mate- 
rial, instruction in the method of prepar- 
ing and telling stories and adequate bib- 
liographies. 

See Booklist 31 : 52 Oct. ’34. 


Bag o’ tales. 


For Younger Children 


Dalgliesh, Alice. Roundabout. 
64p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Roundabout was the name of a little 
white house on Sandy Cove which an old 
sea captain gave to Ann when her moth- 


1934. 


er’s china shop. stopped bringing in 
enough money to pay the rent. A little 
pet pig, a playful crow, a _ scarecrow 


dressed in women’s clothes, pleasant play- 
mates and neighbors all have a part in 
the story. 

See Booklist 31:67 Oct. ’34. 


Field, Rachel. Susanna B. and William 
C. 1934. 62p. illus. Morrow, $1. 

811 or 821 

For libraries that can afford a delicious 


bit of nonsense, these lively rhymes will 
be welcome. Charmingly illustrated. 


Gall, Alice & Crew, Fleming. The Royal 
Mimkin. 1934. 128p. illus. Oxford, 
$1.75. 

A highly imaginative and amusing tale 
of Mr. Tid and how he finds a Royal Mim- 
kin as he was digging in his garden, 
which he returns to the king who had lost 
his power with the loss of the Mimkin. 
A flying boat, ostrich race, homing por- 
poises and gum drops are part of the 
story, which has a happy ending. 


Lattimore, Eleanor F. Little Pear and 
his friends. 1934. 178p. illus. Har- 
court, $2. 


The little Chinese boy introduced to an 
appreciative youthful audience in the book 
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bearing his name (BULLETIN Dec. ’31) con- 
tinues to enjoy life and gets into mischief 
as he takes charge of his baby brother. 
Child life in China is made attractive and 
interesting. For grades 2-5. 

See Booklist 31:68 Oct. ’34. 


Lenski, Lois. Gooseberry garden. 1934. 


illus. Harper, $1. 


A delightful adaptation of the song 
“The tree in the wood.” In picture and 
story we are told what the Gooseberry 
children did when their little green bird 
disappeared and how they searched until 
they found not only the little green bird 
but four little birds. 


Non Fiction of Distinction 


Baker, R. H. When the stars come out. 
1934. 188p. illus. Viking, $2.50. 523 


Astronomy is here made an attractive 
subject by a professor who has discovered 
beauty in the heavens and wishes to pass 
it on to others. The approach is historical 
and the application very practical as our 
attention is turned to telescopes and what 
they have done in increasing man’s ac- 
quaintance with the heavens. The real- 
istic illustration of stars and constella- 
tions on blue background are an unusual 
feature of the book. 

See Booklist 31:67 Oct. ’34. 


Bible. A first Bible; illus. by Helen 
Sewell. 1934. 109p. illus. Oxford, 
$2.50. 220.5 


This is the sort of a Bible which every 
adult may well wish might have appeared 
years ago to give an introduction to the 
dignity and beauty of the Bible. Helen 
Sewell has provided illustrations which 
are peculiarly appropriate to the stories 
from the King James version. The sto- 
ries selected are those “which time has 
proved to be the most interesting and in- 
spiring to youth of every age.” 


Bormann, Henry H. Bridges. 1934. 
_78p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 624 
Pictures and descriptions of American 

bridges are here presented. Includes 
something about their history and engi- 
neering. The simple descriptions and 
beautiful photographic illustrations will 
interest young and old. 


Johnson, Gaylord. The stars for chil- 
dren. 1934. 170p. illus. Macmillan, 
$2. 523 
Star people (Booklist 18:248) and Sky 

movies (BULLETIN Jun. ’23) appear in one 

volume. While intended for children, the 
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book will also be interesting to anyone 
whose knowledge of astronomy is slight. 


Robinson, W. W. Animals in the sun. 
1934. 56p. illus. Harper, $2. 598 


The animals in the sun are reptiles, a 
subject of never failing interest to young 
and old. Much information about them 
can be pleasantly acquired here. Draw- 
ings are done from life and add much to 
the interest of the book. 


Untermeyer, Louis. The last pirate. 
1934. 319p. Harcourt, $2.50. 782 


A spirited retelling of seven of the 
timeless operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
offered “not as a substitute but as a prep- 
aration for them’. Intended for younger 
readers but will be interesting to anyone. 
Pirates of Penzance; Mikado; Gondolier; 
Iolanthe; Patience; Ruddigore and Pina- 
fore are those which are retold. 


Good Stories 


Allee, Marjorie Hill. A house of her 
own. 1934. 220p. illus. Houghton, 
$2. 


Indiana during the 40’s is the scene of 
this story about staunch Catherine, who 
proved that she could handle a school 
which had hitherto been taught by men. 
She not only succeeds in her school but 
acquires a home for herself. Kit, her 
oldest pupil, adds special interest to her 
school and life. For girls of Junior Hi 
age and older. 

See Booklist 31:67 Oct. 34. 


Children of the cov- 
1934. 318p. illus. 


Carr, Mary Jane. 
ered wagon. 
Crowell, $2. 


Seven year old Jerry starts out with the 
Stephen company of 200 men, women and 
children to take the 2000 mile journey 
from Springfield, Missouri, to the Willa- 
mette river valley. The thrills and hard- 
ships of the covered wagon journey are 
well depicted. Indians, quicksand, thirst 
and dangerous rivers, especially the Mad 
River, “a western river with an echo of 
the ocean in its voice,” add to the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking. There is hero- 
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ism and humor in the telling which will 
appeal to boys and girls of Junior Hi age. 
See Booklist 31:67 Oct. ’34. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. 
Lonely house. 1934. 
Appleton-—Century, $2. 


The story of an unhappy little girl who 
lived with a tragic aunt in Lonely House, 
in Concord, and what happened when she 
decided not to live there any longer. 
Some of the important people who made 
Old Concord famous, the Alcotts, Emer- 
son and Thoreau, appear in the book. The 
mystery with which the story is sur- 
rounded will appeal to girls. 


Tabitha of 
263p. illus. 


Heyliger, William. Backfield comet. 
1934. 246p. illus. Appleton—Century, 
$2. 

Trimble Roberts enters college with 
dreams of grandeur concerning his foot- 
ball playing. The influetice of a good 
coach proves greater than an unscrupu- 
lous newspaper man, and a sense of pro- 
portion and value of team work take the 
place of the desire for personal glory. 
Exaggerated and preachy but so much 
better than Tarzan, and its like that one 
is inclined to be charitable. 


Means, Florence C. Bowlful of stars. 
1934. 247p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


Central City, Colorado, and its environs 
form the setting for this romantic story 
of pioneer days and the get-rich-quick 
methods then in vogue. There is color 
here, and action, and enough romance to 
appeal to older girls and boys. 

See Booklist 31 : 68 Oct. ’34. 


Raymond, M. T. A bend in the road. 
1934. 430p. Longmans, $2. 


A story of a modern girl facing modern 
problems. When Martha leaves home be- 
cause of the punishment she received from 
her father when she stayed out too late, 
she gets a factory job and shares a small 
apartment with two other girls. Here she 
attempts to find a solution for the difficul- 
ties which she encounters at home and at 
work. Will be interesting to older girls. 

See Booklist 31:69 Oct. '34. 





